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Gold Coast Comes of Age 


When the Convention Peoples party (CPP) 
swept back into power in the Gold Coast elec- 
tions on June 15, with 54 percent of the votes 
and 68 percent of the seats, it was both a per- 
sonal triumph for its American-educated lead- 
er, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, and another land- 
mark in the process by which the British are 
rapidly handing over political power in Africa. 
For the first time, the all-African legislature 
is wholly elective; for the first time, an all- 
African ministry will direct it. This constitu- 
tional arrangement and the election usher in 
the last stage before the Gold Coast assumes 
complete control of its affairs and becomes the 
first African territory to graduate from co 
lonial status to independence. 

The most encouraging feature of the strik- 
ing political advances in the Gold Coast since 
the war is not the process of constitutional 
change, but the rapidity with which the Afri- 
can leaders, and in particular Nkrumah him- 
self, have learned about the complexities of 
government and the responsible spirit in 
which they are tackling their tasks. When 
Nkrumah was called to political responsibili- 
ties by the governor in 1951, he had barely 
been released from jail for complicity in the 
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civil disorders that accompanied the inaugu- 
ration of the Coussey Constitution, which the 
CPP had termed “bogus and fraudulent.” At 
that time Nkrumah was believed to have 
Marxist leanings and possibly tenuous ties to 
Communist organizations. What he and his 
followers then knew about administration was 
negligible. 

Today the nieasure of Nkrumah’s advance 
to political maturity can be gauged by his 
insistence on an efficient public service, in 
which, he realizes, Europeans may long have 
an important part to play. During the trans- 
fer of power the British Colonial Service has 
played an all-important role in aiding the 
African ministers to understand the problems 
with which they are confronted, and in guid- 
ing the affairs of the country. Although the 
CPP is dedicated to ultimate Africanization 
of the public service, the Nkrumah govern- 
ment a year ago offered secure employ- 
ment in the Gold Coast civil service to all 
British colonial officials who would opt to 
remain there. To encourage them Nkrumah 
freely accepted the provision of the new con- 
stitution that the governor remains ultimately 


responsible not only for defense and foreign 
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affairs, Togoland, and certain mat- 
ters pertaining to the police and ju- 
diciary, but also for general super- 
vision of the public service. 

In regard to communism, Nkru- 
mah has taken a strong stand. In 
February of this year, he announced 
a ban on employment of Commu- 
nists in “sensistive” branches of the 
public service; Communists have also 
been removed from party offices. 
Moreover, through his influence the 
connection of the Gold Coast Labor 
Federation with the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions has been broken. 

Another evidence of political ma- 
turity is Nkrumah’s effort to encour- 
age foreign investments in the Gold 
Coast. At his own request a clause 
was inserted in the new constitution 
which guaranteed compensation in 
any case of nationalization. The gov- 
ernment has also given pledges that 
foreign investors can transfer profits 
from their capital investments in the 
Gold Coast, or repatriate them, with- 
out restrictions. 

These encouragements to overseas 
capital are particularly important be- 
cause the Gold Coast is in the process 
of developing and diversifying its 
economy. With rare restraint and 
wisdom the government has. used 
some £70 million of the country’s 
own earnings for developments in the 
past four years. These earnings are 
drawn largely from the Gold Coast’s 
single crop of great value—cocoa— 
although the country also has the 
free world’s largest supplies of man- 
ganese and the high-quality gold 
mines that led to its name. Although 


the prosperity of the Gold Coast has 
underwritten both its constitutional 
advance and its economic progress, 
much still needs to be done to 
cushion its economy against the 
rigidity and vulnerability of virtual 
reliance on one crop. Among the best 
opportunities for this is the Volta 
River project to develop aluminum 
for export, a project in which the 
British and Gold Coast governments 
would participate jointly with the 
Aluminium Company of Canada. 
In this perspective the self-accusa- 
tion of bribe-taking by Mr. J. A. 
Braimah, minister of communica- 
tions and works, towards the end of 
1953 and charges against his col- 
leagues, including the prime mini- 
ster, Mr. Nkrumah, were particularly 
disturbing. The government prompt- 
ly appointed a commission of inquiry 
into corruption under the Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Korsah, which reported in 
April. Fortunately this inquiry dis- 
closed that, as one commentator put 
it, although the Gold Coast seemed 
to be washing its dirty linen in pub- 
lic, it was no more than a pocket 
handkerchief. No breath of suspicion 
was found to attach to Nkrumah. 
Three undersecretaries were found 
guilty of conduct unbecoming in 
public servants and dismissed. The 
Africans came better out of the in- 
quiry, in fact, than did European 
contractors, several of whom were 
shown to have attempted bribery. 
Although Nkrumah’s government 
has successfully weathered the strains 
and temptations of the past years, 
the situation it faces is far from sim- 
ple. Three separate revolutions are 


































in progress’ in the Gold Coast:. the 
constitutional revolution, which is 
proceeding with great smoothness; 
the revolution against the traditional 
authority of the chiefs; and the revo- 
lution of youth against age, with 
which are intermingled the pressures 
of radicalism. 


Role of Chiefs 


That the chiefs still hold sway over 
the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, to which direct election was 
extended for the first time in June, 
is evidenced by the fact that the CPP 
suffered its worst reverses there, the 
Northern People’s party winning 12 
seats and the Muslim Association 
party | seat, to the CPP’s 71—in a 
House of 104. Elsewhere the chiefs 
are generally conforming to the new 
popular movement represented by 
the CPP. In the Muslim north they 
still hold sway. That Nkrumah does 
not wish to disregard the traditional 
structure, in any case, is indicated 
by his plan to establish a House of 
Chiefs to advise the Assembly. 


As far as the election was con- 
cerned, the former principal party of 
the opposition, the Ghana Congress 
party, made a very poor showin,. 
Its chairman, Dr. K. A. Busia, al:, 
though absent from the country,» 
squeezed through by 11 votes, but \ 
Dr. Danquet, veteran parliamentari- ‘4 
an and leader of the party in the % 
House, and all other members of the 
party were defeated. Thus the old- 
guard nationalists, who represent the ‘ | 
older, professional and commercial | 
urban group, were swamped by the} 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





The Franco-American Crisis 





It is no more than stating facts to 
report that Washington’s relations 
with its two principal allies—Britain 
and France — are strained, and 
strained badly. In the last Washing- 
ton Newsletter we discussed the is- 
sues that have harmed Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. In this one we will ana- 
lyze America’s relations with France 


which are also in a bad way. 


Our present troubles with France 


are numerous and revolve around 
two major problems in two different 
parts of the world. One concerns Eu- 
ropean defense plans and how to 
the armed 


strength of Western Europe; the 


work Germany into 
other concerns 'ndochina particular- 
ly and how to stop the Communist 
advance in that part of the world. 
We also do not see eye to eye with 
Paris on such subjects as colonialism, 
coexistence and so on. But the two 
principal issues on which France and 
the United States must find agree- 
ment are Europe’s defense and Asian 
security. 


Friction on EDC 


The core of the European defense 
issue is EDC. Strange as it may seem, 
it was the French who thought up 
this scheme of creating a truly Euro- 
pean army and sprang it on the Unit- 
ed States as the Pleven plan. But 
from the moment of its birth France 
cooled towards this revolutionary 
proposal and for two years has been 
stalling parliamentary action. The 


idea was to discover a way of incor- 


\porating German troops into West- 

rn Europe’s defense without re-cre- 
a¥ng a German national army. 
Fiynce’s proposal was to merge the 
aries of France, Italy, West Ger- 


manv and the Low Countries into 
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a single fighting force where soldiers 
would lose their national identity. 
Actually, from its inception it has 
been the United States rather than 
France which has fought, argued and 
pleaded for this unique proposal. 

The crisis today stems from the 
fact that France has not much more 
time in which to choose between 
EDC and a rearmed Germany. The 
economic and psychological comeback 
of West Germany is the current mira- 
cle of Europe. Germany will either 
be worked into EDC, or it will claim 
what the French have reason to 
dread—a national army of its own. 
Before the year is out France will 
have to choose one thing or the other. 

The French now seem to think 
that rather than create EDC —in 
which Germany might well get a 
controlling voice—it would be better 
to put a restricted German army into 
NATO. But the French are mistaken 
if they think that under such an ar- 
rangement German troops can be 
limited or restrained while the troops 
of the other NATO powers are left 
alone. Germany has no intention of 
taking second-class citizenship in 
NATO — something Paris does not 
seem to realize. Here is France’s big 
problem: Is it worse to put German 
troops in EDC, with the prospect 
that Germany might, before long, 
run EDC, or to let Germany by de- 
fault re-create its own national army 
with all that implies? To date France 
has hoped it could avoid a decision. 
Now it has to decide—and the Unit- 
ed States is putting all the pressure 
it can on Paris to get French ap- 
proval of EDC. 

The trouble in Southeast Asia over 
Indochinese independence and Com- 
munist penetration has also lacerated 


relations. Wash- 
strongly feels that Paris 
muffed the situation there and even 
misled the United States on what 
was happening in Indochina. The 
French Navarre plan of defense col- 
lapsed almost before Secretary Dul- 
les could finish praising it. The inde- 
pendence movement in Indochina 
was so long delayed that native sup- 
port of the French-backed regime 
dwindled almost to nothing. Ameri- 
ca’s desire to help train native troops 
was blocked by French insistance 
that, for face-saving reasons, they had 
to do it themselves. On top of all 
this Washington found its own repu- 
tation in Asia soiled by the charge of 
colonialism—not on its own part, but 
as an ally and supporter of France. 
In fact, this colonial issue is the most 
important and serious problem fac- 
ing the West in Asia today. For com- 
munism plays on Asia’s fear of West- 
ern colonialism to win converts to 
the new Red imperialism. And the 
United States has been boxed into 
supporting colonialism in Asia—or 
seeming to have to—in order to keep 
its allies in Europe. 


Also the small things, the details, 
have helped stir up relations between 
France and the United States. Ameri- 
ca’s failure to respond to two urgent 
French pleas for help at Dienbienphu 
certainly irritated Paris; France’s fail- 
ure to let Washington know it was 
withdrawing from much of the Red 
River Delta definitely upset Wash- 
ington. Even in quiet times diplo- 
macy must be skillfully practiced. In 
today’s crises it is imperative to avoid 


Franco-American 
ington 


unnecessary friction or misunder- 
standing. 


There is, basically, no reason why 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Mapriw>—Of all European peoples 
the Spaniards are the hardest for for- 
eigners to understand. The profundi- 
ties, complexities and paradoxes of 
the Spanish character are projected 
into their politics and public life, 
where nothing is as simple as it 
seems. Spain is original. It is, in fact, 
unique; there is nothing to compare 
it with. 

The Spaniard is fairly impervious 
to criticism because he is so sure that 
the foreigner does not and cannot 
understand him. Yet the whole his- 
tory of modern Spain is proof that 
the Spaniard does not understand 
himself in the sense that he cannot 
or has not found the answer to his 
own character and desires. No one 
is so critical of the Spaniard and 
his institutions as other Spaniards. 
Few countries in the modern world 
are so divided, so lacking in homo- 
geneity, so incapable of any unity ex- 
cept under a firm lid slammed down 
by a dictator and held in place by the 
vested interests of Army, Church, 
landowners and big-business men. 


There is and always has been a 
powerful individualism and an urge 
to liberty, but between it and the 
structure of society and the state 
something breaks down; there is no 
adequate connection. Certainly one 
of the brakes has been the influ- 
ence of the Church, which is unique 
in the world. The Church has al- 
ways supported feudalism, monarch- 
ism, centralism, authoritarianism. 
Through its grip on education it 
has sought to inculcate qualities of 
obedience, acceptance of the estab- 
lished order, suspicion of modernity. 


The dynamism of the vital, individu- 
alistic people has been damned with 
the help of the Church, aad that, 
plus the fact that the Spanish Church 
has at most times in its history con- 
cerned itself strongly with material 
possessions, brought about spasmodic 
anticlerical explosions. The burnings 
of churches that occurred in the Civil 
War of 1935-36 were an “old Spanish 
custom” and one that there is no 
reason to believe has disappeared 
from Spanish history. 


There is no national mold. Where 
the United States could easily absorb 
races and religions from all over the 
world and fashion them into an 
American pattern, the Spaniard of 
Galicia and Andalusia, the Basque, 
the Catalan, never lost his individu- 
ality, never became “Spanish” in a 
national and political sense. 


No Solution in Sight 


Returning 15 years after the end 
of the Civil War, one searches in 
vain for any solutions. The terrible 
conflict was fought and won—or lost, 
according to which side was cham- 
pioned—but it solved nothing. Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco calmly 
clamped a lid down on Spain in 
April 1939, and there it remains with 
the same man still sitting on it. If 
too much steam comes out, he slams 
the lid down hard. Meanwhile, he is 
juggling the four balls of Church, 
Army, Falange and big business in 
his hands. The performance has been 
extraordinary, but there is nobody 
who thinks it can be continued—or 
stopped, for that matter. As soon as 
the criticisms get beyond the stage 


by Herbert L. Matthews 


Mr. Matthews, an editorial writer of The New York 
Times, served as that newspaper’s correspondent in Re- 
publican Spain during all but the first months of the 
Civil War, and wrote two books containing accounts of 
that war: Two Wars and More to Come and The Educa- 
tion of a Correspondent. He revisited Spain this spring. 


of parlor gossip or café griping, the 
claws in the velvet glove come out 
and the punishment is swift and 


harsh. 
Everybody tells you that the 


Spaniards are not ready for democ- 
racy, are incapable of it, are anar- 
chists who need a strong ruler. But is 
it to be forever so? One of the grav- 
est indictments one can truly make 
of this regime is that it is not prepar- 
ing the Spanish people in any way 
for the exercise of democracy. The 
regime and the Church, in fact, are 
actively preventing the growth of 
freedom. Hence the next regime 
must be autocratic. 


General Franco could make poli- 
tical and educational concessions easi- 
ly and safely, but it would be out of 
character and is quite inconceivable 
to him. The people are to be treated 
well, taken care of, guarded, helped 
—but the idea that they should have 
a civic existence of their own is as 
foreign to his mentality as it would 
be to let the rank and file of his 
regiments do what they please. The 
Army is a hierarchical structure in 
which orders are transmitted down- 
ward from himself as Jefe to rank 
after rank in due order. The state 
must be run similarly in so far as it 
is possible. 

Each of the four components of 
the Franco regime — Church, Fa- 
lange, Army and the business-land- 
owning class—has to be held down 
by the dictator. The Church has 
turned the clock back and hence set 
up the same fierce anticlericalism 
that existed before. It is universally 
agreed in Spain that only Franco 
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protects the clergy from the kind of 
terrible reaction that was witnessed 
in 1936, It is said that a great many 
priests know what can happen, but 
they are helpless to change the old 
familiar pattern. 

The Falangists are divided into 
four or five different and conflicting 
groups, each with its own leaders. 
Unity is only maintained by Gen- 
eral Franco, who is the chief of the 
Falganist party. 

The Army is the only source of 
real power in Spain, for this is a mili- 
tary dictatorship of an old-fashioned 
Spanish type. The generals are re- 
actionary, retrogressive in a social 
sense, and unpopular. They follow 
Franco. 

Big business in Catalonia and the 
Basque country grumbles but pre- 
fers Franco’s law and order to free 
trade-unions and free markets. 


An Isolated Country 


One cannot deny that some physi- 
cal progress has been made—some 
agrarian reforms, some new indus- 
tries, fairly comprehensive social se- 
curity. One cannot deny, either, that 
today General Franco is stronger 
than ever and, much as he is disliked 
and opposed, no one sees any better 
alternative and no one wants another 
civil war. Moreover, the opposition 
has been rendered helpless. Spain is 
just sitting under that lid with a 
patience and apathy that are not in 
the Spanish character and hence can- 
not last. 

Spain remains static in a dynamic 
world. The nation, at best, has been 
somewhat out of the European poli- 
tical currents for centuries. Only the 
Napoleonic invasions and the Civil 
War of the 1930's, which brought 
in the anti-Fascist struggle and com- 
munism from outside, dragged Spain 
out if its isolation. Had the Axis 
triumphed in the Second World 


War, as Franco ardently desired, 
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Spain would not today be an anoma- 
ly in the democratic West. As things 
are, it stands alone, with few links to 
the West except its anticommunism 
and the ineradicable ferment of de- 
mocracy that seethes and bubbles be- 
neath the totalitarian surface. 


The sense of “Africa beginning at 
the Pyrennees” and Spain not being 
truly “European” is as strong as ever. 
A Spaniard has said that Spain is 
more of an island than Britain. It 
was not the postwar ostracism of the 
Franco regime by the United Nations 
that did this. The “Generation of 
98” and the Second Spanish Repub- 
lic were bringing Spain out of its 
isolationism, but Franco set the clock 
back in that regard, as in others. 
When a high American official re- 
cently saw the dictator and explained 
to him the significance of the hydro- 
gen bomb, he came out to say that 
he had never seen anyone so little 
impressed. 


The military pact with the United 
States was the first great break in 
the isolationist pattern. This agree- 
ment, however, is a whole lot more 
businesslike than is generally real- 
ized. United States policy is intended 
to be cool and correct, relatively 
speaking. There is none of the 
warmth shown to old allies. Any- 
thing more would not be an expres- 
sion of the feelings of the American 
people. After the pact was approved, 
it had to be made clear to Spaniards 
that it did not in any way weaken 
our links to our traditional allies. 
This was suppressed in the Spanish 
press. 


An Anti-intellectual Regime 


The less said about the Spanish 
press the better. Nobody reads it, ex- 
cept for the sports news. Each paper 
is as much like the next as peas in 
a pod. The intellectual level general- 
ly is the lowest it has ever been in 
Spain. Aside from the fact that a 


totalitarian regime crushes art, there 
is the added handicap that General 
Franco is positively and actively anti- 
intellectual. And on top of every- 
thing, Spain has ecclesiastical as well 
as political censorship. 

Most of the Spaniards one talks to 
off the record are anti-Franco. They 
do not like him, and they do not 
like his regime; and they have a bias 
for freedom. However, one can say 
of the Spanish opposition what is 
said of the weather—everybody com- 
plains, but nobody does anything 
about it. It is a case of not being able 
to live with Franco and not being 
able to live without him. But in a 
profound sense one might say that 
the people are more-leftish than in 
France or Italy. They are still, as they 
were in the 1930’s, against the rich, 
the clergy, the Army, the Monarchy. 


Desire for Liberty Alive 


It was a mistake to look upon the 
Civil War primarily as a struggle of 
fascism against democracy or (an 
even greater mistake that 
Americans make today) simply as a 
victorious fight to save Spain from 
communism. The foreign ideological 


many 


trappings were not fundamental with 
most Spaniards. The conflict was 
deeper and lay mostly in the social 
plane, which in turn was an inheri- 
tance of history and religion. It 
blanketed the whole of Spain and 
was fought out in every village and 
sometimes within families. One of 
the aims of the Franco uprising was 
to crush the revolutionary upsurge 
of the workers and peasants, which 
was then and is now labeled com- 
munism. 

Franco had always expressed his 
own simple version of what he and 
his followers call “the basic liberties” 
—the right to live and work in peace, 
to get a job and be protected in it, 
to have a home, food, education, 
health service, old age pensions. In 








order to have these “liberties,” other 
liberties like those of the press, as- 
sembly, speech, religion, and the 
right to strike and to form a political 
opposition have to be curbed; in any 
event they are only “accessories,” 
not fundamental. The theory that lib- 
erty is indivisible is not entertained 
in Franco Spain. 

Yet Spain, not England, was the 
first country in Europe to develop 
democratic institutions, and there has 
never been a lack of demand for lib- 
erty or the courage to fight for it in 
Spain. The trouble has always been 
the inability of the highly individu- 
alistic Spaniard afterward to get to- 
gether with other Spaniards and ap- 
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ply the self-discipline and civic vir- 
tues necessary to make democracy 
work, The belief that the status quo 
cannot last must be based on the gen- 
eral proposition that it is unnatural 
for Spaniards to continue accepting a 
deprivation of liberty. 

Canovas del Castillo, a 19th-cen- 
tury Spanish dictator, once said: “In 
Spain everything frequently falls to 
pieces except the race.” In the breed, 
and in a certain way of life, one 
finds continuity in Spain. To see a 
town virtually untouched by the 
Civil War, like Segovia, is to get a 
sense of the true permanence of 
Spanish life, a life that knew the 
Iberians, the Romans, the Visigoths, 


the Moors, the era of Spanish great- 
ness, and then the decline of modern 
times. There are many families in 
Segovia today whose hidalgo ances- 
tors went with the Spanish conquer- 
ors to the New World. Civil wars 
pass it by; Caudillos come and go— 
but the true, immemorial Spain goes 
on. 


READING SUGGESTIONS: C. A. M. 
Hennessy, “Gibraltar and Anglophobia in 
Spain,” The Contemporary Review, Vol. 
18, March 1954; J. R. Hubbard, “How 
Franco Financed His War,” Journal of 
Modern History, Vol. 25, December 1953; 
I. Quigley, “Spanish Stalemate,” Spectator, 
January 15, 1954; S. C. Sufrin and F. A. 
Petrasek, “The Economy of Spain,” Head- 
line Series No. 95 (New York, Foreign Poli- 
cy Association, September-October 1952.) 





Italy's ‘Peaceful 


Earthquake’ 





Rome — For those who vividly re- 
member the years between the two 
world wars, the summer months in 
Europe will always bear the imprint 
of anxiety. It is as if changes in hu- 
man affairs germinate in the months 
when the earth’s harvests come to 
fruition. 

In no summer since 1945 has the 
European situation seemed so fluid 
and unpredictable. Only now is it 
gradually becoming clear that the 
death of Stalin, the French retreat 
in Indochina and the intensive re- 
appraisal of American foreign policy 
have reopened the fundamental de- 
bates about Europe’s future which 
only yesterday appeared to have been 
closed. In a bipolar world which pole 
will prove more magnetic for the 
European nations—the United States 
or the U.S.S.R.? Will a strengthened 
democracy hold native Communists 
at bay, or will communism, without 
resort to arms, win the cold war in 
Europe? 

All these questions approach a cli- 


max in Italy, where the fate of demo- 
cratic institutions, the settlement of 
the hypersensitive Trieste question 
and the far-reaching decision to ratify 
or to postpone ratification of EDC 
are simultaneously at stake in Parlia- 
ment. 


The Young to the Fore 


In Rome—which all political lead 
ers should visit for a course in his- 
torical perspective—the mood is one 
of cautious optimism about internal 
politics. Most Italians (even conserva- 
tives) deprecate pessimistic American 
predictions of the past six months 
about the strength of communism 
here. In fact, they believe that such 
predictions unduly boost the Com- 
munists’ stock and discourage wav- 
ering supporters of the West. Friends 
of democracy here are convinced that 
the unquestionably great influence of 
the Communists is due less to eco- 
nomic grievances, important as they 
are, than to the Italians’ search for 
new moral values. 


It is the moral aspect of economic 
and social reforms which was par- 
ticularly emphasized during the fifth 
national congress of the Christian 
Democratic party held in Naples the 
last week of June. At that congress 
the younger leaders of the party, who 
form the group known as Iniziativa 
Democratica (Democratic Initiative) 
headed by Amintore Fanfani, staged 
what the Italian press calls a “peace- 
ful earthquake” ( pacifico terremoto). 
Without violent public debate Fan- 
fani—a former professor of eco- 
nomics who possesses the down-to- 
earth gifts of a party boss and is re- 
building the party’s organization at 
the grass roots, where the Commu- 
nists have been most successful — 
relegated the party’s right-wing ele- 
ments to the background and carried 
the day for the “social justice” pro- 
gram of the left wing. In American 
terms this would be comparable to 
a peaceful take-over of the leadership 
of the Republican party by the Young 
Republicans. 
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Former Premier Alcide De Gas- 
peri, now in ill health, has been given 
the rank of elder statesman, and it is 
generally assumed that he will be the 
leading, perhaps the sole, candidate 
for the presidency when the term of 
Luigi Einaudi ends in May 1955. In 
that position, it is felt, De Gasperi 
could exert the spirit of moderation 
and conciliation for which he has 
long been noted. Fanfani, whom De 
Gasperi had previously proposed for 
the premiership, is now slated to oc- 
cupy the key post of secretary-gen- 
eral of the party and if there should 
be a change of government, would 
probably be the next premier. 


At the moment no general govern- 
mental turnover is expected because, 
as one of the leaders of Iniziativa 
Democratica puts it, the Scelba cabi- 
net already reflects the views of the 
“young guard.” These, as officials in 
key ministries, have fostered agrari- 
an, housing and other reforms, which 
in their opinion are needed if the 
Christian Democratic party is to win 
back the support of the workers and 
peasants who have drifted to the Left 
Socialists, led by Pietro Nenni, and 
to the Communists. 


Post-Fascist Generation 


The Fanfani Christian Democrats, 
whose average age is between 35 and 
50, the first 
change-over from one generation to 


represent important 
the next in Italian politics since the 
fall of fascism at the end of World 
War II. The significance of this 
change-over can be understood only 
if one recalls that more than 20 years 
of Fascist rule had eliminated from 
the political scene all democratic al- 
ternatives and had throttled the de- 
velopment of anti-Facist leaders. The 
resulting paralysis of political life, 
followed by the shocks and miseries 
of a war in which Italy was on the 
losing side, left the country in a state 
of demoralization that opened the 
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way to the successes of the Commu- 
nist party, the only disciplined group 
with a clear-cut, firmly held ideol- 
ogy. The political scene here had 
the aspects of a burned-over forest, 
where it seemed nothing could sur- 
vive. Now a new generation is com- 
ing up, like saplings amid the charred 
remains — a new generation which, 
for the most part, put up with fas- 
cism but was too young to be closely 
associated with Mussolini’s policies. 


The young Christian Democrats 
regard their own party’s older lead- 
ership—the “De Gasperiani”—with 
respect but enthusiasm, 
They look to a future when, they 
believe, they can check the Commu- 


without 


nists by a far-reaching program of 
reforms that will be non-Marxist and 
inspired by Catholic moral princi- 
ples. Their assumption that commu- 
nism must be challenged on moral, 
and not only on material, grounds 
makes them less bitter in their com- 
ments on communism than the “Old 
Guard” of De Gasperi and Scelba. 
They also have a strong conviction 
that the battle must be fought not 
merely in the halls of Parliament in 


Rome but on the home fronts of 


Italy’s towns and villages; and they 
work hard to get close to the people 
in a way only the Communists had 
done before. 


What will be the domestic results 
of this “peaceful earthquake”? The 
small splinter parties of the Liberals, 
Republicans and Right-wing Social- 
ists, who form part of the present 
government coalition and assure its 
slim majority in Parliament, are fa- 
vorably impressed by the rise to pow- 
er in Christian Democratic ranks of 
the Fanfani group. They believe that 
it marks a bloodless defeat of the 
party’s rightist elements and ends 
the possibility of further flirtations 
with the extreme right elements, al- 
ready weakened by the recent split of 
the Monarchists. Although these 





splinter parties, liberal and anticleri- 
cal in their traditions, do not share 
the Catholic political outlook of the 
Christian Democrats, they are ready 
to support them as the best available 
bulwark against communism. 


What Is the Goal ? 


What is the ultimate goal of the 
“young guard”? Some Italian lib- 
erals fear that it will create a Catho- 
lic regime like that of Salazar in 
Portugal, and that Fanfani, who for 
a while was a Fascist, is interested 
in the idea of a corporative state. 
Meanwhile, the Fanfani emphasis 
on social justice has met with the 
approval of Pietro Nenni, leader of 
the Left-wing Socialists who is re- 
garded as the Trojan horse the Com- 
munists would like to introduce into 
the government. Nenni asserts that 
his party’s social and economic ideas 
would harmonize with those of 
Iniziativa Democratica, and gives the 
appearance of wanting to collaborate 
with the Fanfani Christian Demo- 
crats. Social observers even wonder 
whether he might not welcome an 
opportunity to draw away from the 
Communists. Perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution of Iniziativa 
Democratica is that it has started 
people talking about the future in 
non-Communist terms. As Alfred 
North Whitehead said, “The hardest 
thing in the world to do [is] to keep 
a society from stagnating.” 

Such political alignments as may 
take place in the months ahead, how- 
ever, will be determined by interna- 
tional more than by domestic devel- 
opments. Italy’s course in world af- 
fairs will be discussed in another 
article. 

Vera Micueves DEAN 

This is the first of four articles on the situ- 

ation in Europe. For background on Italy’s 
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(Continued from page 2) 
CPP with its popular propaganda, 
labor support, rural canvassing and 
mass appeal. 

It is from within Nkrumah’s own 
party that the greatest problems are 
likely to emerge. The leaders of the 
CPP have learned responsibility in 
the process of governing; their fol- 
lowers are still immature and tend 
to extremism, as the propaganda ex- 
cesses of the election campaign, with 
such slogans as “Cipipify [from the 
party’s initials, CPP] the country,” 
suggest. It would indeed be surpris- 
ing if this were not the case in a 
country in which only about 10 per- 
cent of its 4.5 million people are 
literate. The fact that the opposition 
is relatively weak—split between the 
representatives of the Northern Ter- 
ritories, Togoland (the British trust 
territory, whose votes seem to indi- 
cate considerable support for Nkru- 
mah’s policy of incorporation in the 
Gold Coast), the Ghana Congress 
party and 17 independents, many of 
whom were formerly in the CPP— 
may make the pressures within the 
CPP the more difficult to deal with. 
All that can be said at this time is 
that Nkrumah and his chief associ- 
ates have already demonstrated their 
mettle in their few years of political 
apprenticeship. 


Professor Carter, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Government, Smith College, is 


the author of The British Commonwealth 
and International Security: The Role of the 
Dominions, 1919-1939 (Toronto, Ryerson, 
1947), and “Why Malan Won in South 
Africa,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, July 1, 
1953. She recently completed a year’s study 
of the South African party system under 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
while on leave from Smith College. 


Newsletter 
(Continued from page 3) 
the breach between Paris and Wash- 
ington cannot be bridged, just as the 
one between London and Washing- 
ton must be bridged if the free world 
is to hold together and advance. But 
it will take wisdom, patience and 
effort — qualifications which French 
and American statesmen possess but 
which they have not been practicing 


of late. F 
NEAL STANFORD 
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A Short History of International Organiza- 
tion, by Gerard J. Mangone. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. $5.00. 

A very useful, interestingly written sur- 
vey of the development of international in- 
stitutions from earliest times to the United 
Nations. Texts of relevant documents and 
ample reading references greatly add to the 
value of this book. 


The Incompatible Allies: German-Soviet 
Relations, 1918-1941, by Gustav Hilger 
and Alfred G. Meyer. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1953. $5.00. 

A combination of academic knowledge 
and personal experience have produced not 
only a scholarly book containing useful 
background material but also a first-hand 
account of history. Mr. Hilger, a German 


born in Russia; was a member of the Ger- 
man diplomatic service at the Embassy in 
Moscow until 1941, taking part in practical- 
ly all political maneuvers between Russia 
and Germany. Professor Meyer has worked 
at Harvard University and the University 
of Washington. 


Changing Greenland, by Geoffrey William- 
son. New York, Library Publishers, 1954, 
$3.95. 

A history of Greenland—once a remote 
polar island, now internationally important. 
Social, political and economic changes — 
achieved through such events as the instal- 
lation of the $350 million United States 
airbase at Thuie, the British North Green- 
land Expedition, and Denmark's recent ac- 
tion making Greenland a part of its king- 
dom, with two seats in the Danish Parlia- 
ment—have brought a “‘once-primitive peo- 
ple to the threshold of civilization.” There 
are many excellent photographs. 


An International Comparison of National 
Products and the Purchasing Power of 
Currencies, by Milton Gilbert and Irving 
B. Kravis, $3.00; and Progress and Prob- 
lms of the European Economy: Fifth 
Annual Report of the OEEC, $2.50; both 
published in Paris by the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, 1954. 
The first study compares the prices of 

goods and services, the income level, the 

per capita consumption, and so on, of Euro- 
pean countries with those of the United 

States. The second study is a survey of the 

situation and the economic problems of 

each of the OEEC member and associated 
countries. 


Tito’s Promised Land, by Alex N. Drag- 
nich. New Brunswick, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. $5.75. 

The author, professor of political science 
at Vanderbilt University who was born in 
this country of Yugoslav parents, served as 
cultural attaché in the American Embassy 
at Belgrade. He gives a highly critical ac- 
count of the Tito regime and concludes 
that “whatever the people want, one thing 
is certain: they do not want communism 
in any form.” In his opinion “naive West- 
erners” have been misled by “Tito’s propa- 
gandists.” 
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